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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
PLAGIARISTS AND LITERARY PLUNDERERS. 


—— 

The correspondent who has favoured us with the 
subjoined castigation of a wholesale plagiarist, upon 
whom he has previously inflicted a well-merited 
castigation, might have spared any apology for what 
he deems an intrusion upon our columns. The 
hunting down of this species of literary vermin is a 
public duty, and we ourselves have a very high 
relish for the sport. We have never spared pla- 
giarists, when the cheat has been detected; we 
would have these land pirates, as well as the more 
respectable class of sea pirates, burnt, sunk, and 
destroyed, wherever they may be met with. We 
have never hesitated to tell them that they are a vile 
compound of thief and liar;—thief, for pilfering 
other people’s ideas, and liar, for passing them off 
for their own. 

In aggravation of this c in the instance of 
the plagiarism of the subject now before us, these 
plunderers too often act by the persons they plunder, 
as gipsies do by the children they steal, which, to 
avoid detection, they disfigure or mutilate, in order 
the more readily to pass them off for their own. In 
order to avoid being taxed with the very crime we 
are reprebating, we should add, that this simile 
is not our own; it occurs in. one of Sheridan’s 
comedies. 

Such is our detestation of the mean and disin- 
genuous practice against which our correspondent 
so justly and so indignantly protests, that we shall 
give his communication the most prominent place in 
our publication, in order that the “hue and cry” 
may be spread as far and wide as the Kaleidoscope 
circulates. The pilferer, thus detected, will stand 
very little chance of raising further supplies by 
hawking stolen goods; and if our work should 
chance to meet his eye, we hereby advise him to 
endeavour, for the future, to get his living by some 
less discreditable means. om 

ee 
THE THRASHERS. 





DUCK, &c. v. MOORHOUSE. 

“<« | will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel 
the aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may 
protect them in their villany, and whoever may partake of 
their plunder.” — Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


a 

We feel reluctant to encroach upon the valuable columns 

of the Kaleidoscope, and to trouble the readers of it 

with a continuation of this unpleasant theme; but the 

motto we have adopted struck us so forcibly, that we felt 

it would be a dereliction of duty to neglect a further ex- 
posure of this prince of plagiarists.* 





* We beg to offer our best thanks to J. A.of Nottingham, 
for directing us to the original Thrasher, in consequence of 


Our readers will not be surprised at the extraordinary 
acquirements of Mr. Moorhouse, when they are informed 
that he must have sustained the character of an author at 
least half a dozen years before he was weaned !—and we 
venture to assert that he has fully established his claims 
to the appellation of a ‘‘ child of genius” by this one 
transcendant instance of the precocity of his poetical ta- 
lent. Besides, the tender passion must have manifested 
itself at an early age, for the following ‘* Wish,” pub- 
lished in page 55 of his volume, we find in one of the 
numbers of Nichelson’s ‘* Miscellany,” printed in 1797, 
excepting the two last lines, the subjects of which, we 
presume, our author did not calculate upon when he was 
not quite twelve months old ! 


THE WISH BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
I’ve often wished to have a friend 
With whom my choicest hours to spend, 
To whom I safely might impart 
Each wish and weakness df my heart; 
Who might in every sorrow cheer, 
And mingle with my grief a tear; 
For whom alone I'd wish tv be, 
And who would only live for me ; 
And to secure that bliss for life, 
I'd wish that friend to be my wife: 
And train our offspring while on earth, 
As subjects of a heavenly birth. 

Think of this, oh ye of little faith! A child learns to 
read, write, and write poetry, too, in the depth of his loves, 
in less than one year from the day of his birth. We would 
not, for the world, call this plagiarism; our readers may 
designate it what they please, but there is, certainly, some- 
thing in it very remarkable. 

We are now come to a more serious part of our task, 
and beg to premise, that, in so doing, we are not actuated 
by envy, hatred, or malice, for we are ignorant of Mr. 
Moorhouse further than his book witnesseth. That Mr. 
M. is fond of his jug and pipe, we learn from his book, 
and that he should be attached to Duck is not surprising ; 
but the fellow is such a glutton, that a principal limb 
seems scarcely a mouthful; and such a miserable cook, 
and clumsy carver, that we would have preferred the old 
Duck, tough and raw, bones and all, to such a disagree- 
able hashed-up medley as the one he has presented.— This 
reminds us of a person, who, when travelling in Wales, 
a short time ago, stopped at an inn, and called for his 
dinner. The waiter quickly appeared, with a roasted 
duck upon the dish, which he placed upon the table, ac- 
companied by the trimmings. Shortly afterwards he 
visited the room, and the dish was empty; the duck was 
missing entirely: and it appeared, upon inquiry, that the 
traveller had so mangled the fowl, that, after swallowing 
part of the flesh, he emptied the rest into the apron of a 
beggar-woman, who happened to be standing near the 
window of the room. After honourably discharging his 
bill, he disappeared.—Mr. M., like the traveller, com- 
mitted an error, but, unlike him, has not offered any 
recompence. 

Had Mr. Moorhouse published the book before he re- 
ceived the money for it, we should have considered him 
less culpable; but when a man travels the country, soli- 
citing subscribers to a publication, stating it to be then 
in the press, and, keeping a private cheque-book, writes 





which we have procured a copy. 


‘s paid” opposite the names of those who did not pay, 


evidently with the intention of inducing the next subscri- 

ber to pay, and thus succeeds in obtaining the money 

from the majority of his subscribers; and then, with the 

most consummate effrontery, prints whole poems written 

by other men, and declares them to be his own ;—if any 

man does this, we say, without equivocation, that he is a 

vile impostor. It matters not in what light the subscribers 

viewed him, or under what impression they entered their 

names; if because they wanted his poems for their money, 

they ought to have had his best efforts, upon the condition 

of the agreement; if from motives of charity, they were 

entitled to his utmost exertions, in gratitude for their 

bounty. But the man is a rank hypocrite; hear him talk, 

in the preface, about ‘‘commending my feeble efforts 

to Him to whom I am indebted for all the abilities I pos- 

sess, and whose blessing is infinitely desirable ;” und in the 

same volume exhibit an act which has a parallel only in 

the annals of those who have been permitted to retire in 
peace to Botany Bay, or end their lives amid the honours 

of an operation performed by the hands of Me. John 
Ketch.—This system of wholesale plagiarism is a very 
pretty way of showing his gratitude for the abilities he 
possesses; but we fear the fact is, that he has very little” 
to be grateful for on that score, for, as it has been ol 
served, ‘‘ that Nature, in a hurry to finish his head, | 
got to put in the brains.” 

It seems that Stephen Duck, the real author of the 
‘* Thrasher,”” was so unfortunate, even in his life-time, as 
to meet with another poetical jackdaw, respecting whom 
he says in his preface, ‘‘ that a very false account had 
been published before by a person, who had as little regard 
to truth as he had to honesty when he stole my poems.” 
Surely Mr. M. did not see this; if he did, we consider 
him, for not taking the hint, a more unprincipled thief 
than the other. 


We have candidly avowed our ignorance of the exist- 
ence ef the ** Thrasher’’ previous to its publication by 
Moorhouse ; nevertheless, most of the absurdities quoted 
in our review are the production of the latter. We will 
extract four lines from Duck’s: 

“Our good, expecting wives, who think we stay, 

Got to the door, soon eye us in the way; 

Then from the pot the dumplin’s catched in haste, 

And homely, by its side, the bacon placed,” 
But, instead of printing the lines thus, the blockhead 
alters three of them into sheer nonsense, as quoted in the 
former notice. Stephen Duck’s is a respectable poem ; 
but Moorhouse had not the wisdom to copy it verbatim, 
nor the talent to preserve any sense in the alterations.— 
About six or eizht lines are omitted by the learned editor, 
who has added, in other places, nearly the same quantity. 
The last couplet of the ‘* Poem” is not attributable to 
Duck, but to his copyist. 

We could have made a comparison here between the 
two versions; but having already occupied too much time 
and space with the subject, suffice it to say, that the 
“ Thrasher,” written by Stephen Duck, the fourth edition 
of whose Poems is now before us, printed in 1764, is re- 
printed by Moorhouse, occupying seventeen pages with a 
few trifling alterations, remarkable only for their absur- 
dity. W. H.P 





Shrewsbury, Nov. 20, 1828. 
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{SEE AN EDITORIAL NOTE IN THE LAST PAGE.} 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
—<——— 
PASSIVE PARTICIPLE.—Blondin. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It is now some time since I troubled Kal., but 
if the following remarks be of any use, you are welcome 
tothem. Of the rank of Blondin in the literary world 
I have no other information than his title, in his book, 
which I met with par accident at an old book-stall in Paris. 

One of the grand difficulties in learning the French lan- 
guage is admitted to be this;—to know when we ought 
to make the participle past, or passive participle, a change- 
able word, and when we ought not. This is the manner in 
which the difficulty is stated in Cobbett’s grammar, and he 
admits it to be a real difficulty. Blondin, who was Secretary 
and Interpreter to the Library of Louis XVI., published 
a grammar showing the analogy between the Latin lan- 
guage and the French ; and on the subject of the past par- 
ticiple, and its liability to be changed, as to gender and 
humber, he has the following rules : 

The participle preceded by the verb é¢re, not signifying 

avoir, (as it does in the case of reciprocal and reflective 
verbs,) is always changeable; that is, it then agrees in 
gender and number with the subject, or the nominative, of 
the verb; as, je serai flatté or fluttec, nous serons flattés 
or flatiées, je suis allé or allée, sorti or sortie, parti or 
partic, nous sommes allés or allécs, sorti or sorties, parti 
or parties. 
** When the participle is preceded by one of the tenses of 
the verb étre signifying avoir ; that is to say, when the verb 
étre is so preceded by one of the pronouns me, fe, se, nous, 
vous, se, then it agrees when in the question what ?— 
qu’est-ce que? or quoi? The direct regimen, or answer to 
‘the question, is found before the participle; but there is 
no agreement, that is, no change of the participle when 
the regimen is after the participle. 

Nor is the participle changeable when it is followed by 
a verb active, expressed or understood, which is the object 
of the participle’s government. Blondin exemplifies thus : 
—** Les plans que nous avons présentés, on les a ap- 
prouvés.” Here the participle is changed to agree with 
the noun. What have we presented ?—the plans. Here 
the participle changes, the object presented, or direct 
vegime of the participle, being found before it. So in the 
second branch of the sentence, —What have they approved ? 
—the plans, (expressed by the pronoun /es,) which plans 
are the object of approval, and are found before the 
participle, expressing or displaying the idea of such 
approval. But in the following it is otherwise :— 
** Nous avons présenté des plans, et nous avons fait 
plusieurs demarches pour les faire adopter.” But here 
the regime, or object presented, is after the participle 
présenté, which displays the idea of a thing presented, 
and which plans are still the object of the participle’s 
government, as appears evident by translating the pas- 
sage into Latin, where plans must be in the accusative, 
posuimus chartas ; for the same active sense of the French 
which precludes the use of positissumus, requires an ac- 
cusative. So of the other participle fait: What have we 
mate ?—-many bearings, or measured distances; but 
démarche, the bearing so made, is here after the participle 

uit, and so the participle does not change. Blondin, 
though writing a French and Latin Grammar, omits to 
ilustrate his regime by translatingintoLatin; and I caught 
the idea of such a test from seeing ** Grammaire Latine” 
at the top of the page which I am translating. The rule 
may be shortly stated, and familiarly, thus: —The participle 
respects what gocs before, but disregards what follows after. 
Again :—** Vos sceurs se sont revcontrées ce matin, se sont 
reproché leurs défunts, se sont ensuite reconcilizes, et se 
sont juré uneamilié eternelie.”” What did your sisters meet ? 
—themselves, (elles, ) that is, one another; which elles is 


| also before the governing participle rencontyées ; therefore, | 


| that participle is changed and made to be of the feminine 
plural, to agree with elles pereonated by se; ** se sont 
reproché leurs defauts.”” The meaning of this passage is 
evident from the succeeding one about reconciliation, and 
it is this ;—that one sister told another sister of her faults ; 
but from a literal translation, it would seem that each 
sister chided or reproached herself for her own faults; 
(reprocher is not areflective, and is moreover usually 
compounded with avoir ;/ but had this literal translation 
been the sense, then the participle would have been changed 
to reprochées, to agree with elles, personated by se, which, 
in that case, would have been the object of its action, but 
here défauts is that object and not se. 
I will write to you again, next week, upon Blondin’s 
remaining pages, and Cobbett’s paragraphs.—Yours, é&c. 
Oldham, November 3, 1828. A. B. 


The Traveller. 


(Continued from our last.) 
ee ee 
NO. XIII. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


AFRICA—OI.D CALABAR. 
— 


My Dear Frienp,—Cayenne was once properly 
called the charnel-house of France. I have often 
thought England has chosen this place for her char- 
nel-house. I have visited climates which we call, 
comparing them with our own, unhealthy ; but my 
experience’ has taught me that one half the com- 
plaints of emigrants, on this score, are owing, gene- 
rally, to their own attachment to, and obstinate 
perseverance in, habits of life suited to their own 
climate, and to that alone. I know well that, in 
nine cases. out of ten, if men could promptly and 
vigorously shake off their own prejudices, and study 
the climate they are under, many a useful life would 
be saved, the loss of which is carried in a common 
charge against some prevailing and resistless epi- 
demic. But will they ever do this? Will the sailor 
or the soldier, who has been accustomed to ardent 
spirits, drink less arrack in India, merely because 
he is in India? or in any of the gradations ef society 
will you find less reluctance to give up accustomed 
luxuries, although they can no longer be indulged in 
with impunity ? 

Here,—here indeed, such a remark cannot apply. 
No, this place I grant is a frightful exception ;— 
stamped with disease and pestilence, it stands by 
itself the very home and habitation of death !—for 
all that come stand for a little while upon the 
treacherous footing of a quicksand, and then perish ; 
the old and the young, the robust and the feeble, all 
indiscriminately perish ! 

What will not the love of lucre tempt men to do ?1 
even to come here,—an African trader! My dear 
friend, an African slave has not only a better life, 
but is a nobler being. Really I should be ashamed 
to own my country, seeing Englishmen here, and 
with the whip of persecution in their hands, too, for 
the sake of money, if the national character were not 
redeemed by another part of the picture. That ship 
of war hoists a British ensign, and when I know the 
glorious cause, the noble purpose for which the men 
who have conducted it hither, are facing death in 
its most appalling shape, I become reconciled to 
human nature, and forget its vices in the more 
pleasing contemplation of its virtues. 

It would be a vain effort to describe to you the 
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residence here ; I have sought relief in the hope of 
seeing you once again, and if Heaven should grant 
me that blessing, I promise you I will never leave 
my native land again for this abode of oppression, 
disease, and death! The sickly season has just set 
in; dysentery and malignant fevers are committing 
fearful ravages ; in fact, men die like dogs. I have 
hitherto escaped, but know not how soon my turn 
will come to be consigned to the yellow sand. 

I have said enough of the place ;—I would not 
send a favourite dog to live in it. As for the natives, 
they are about one degree above absolute savages, 
From habit, they are all spies and tale-bearers, (a 
profession by no means unprofitable to them,) and 
the Captain of your vessel, who is pro tempore a little 
king, or rather a little tyrant, knows every motion 
of every one of his subjects. Thieving, and every 
kind of rascality is practised with a dexterity which 
would astonish some of our professors in the science 
of legerdemain, and always with impunity. I don’t 
know, indeed, whether the greatest rogue has not 
the best recommendation. 

A few mornings ago I was witness to a scene of such 
revolting and barbarous cruelty, as seems to mock 
the endeavours of our zealous missionaries to human- 
ize such beings as these; a proof, it may be said, of 
the necessity of their exertions, but really it is im- 
possible to feel any thing but disgust and horror for 
a people who make a pastime of cruelty, and turn 
even their religious ceremonies into scenes of mur- 
der. On the occasion I allude to, they were assem- 
bled to “ make devil,” as they call it; that is, to 
appease the ghost of a deceased chief, by cutting off 
the heads of twéiily-four slaves. The headless 
trunks, mangled as they were, were then thrown upon 
the beach, and there left bakinginthe sun. Imagine 
a boat put off from an English ship, in which was 
your friend, utterly unconscious of the scene he was 
about to witness. As we. neared the shore, I could 
perceive fotr or five natives, apparently asleep upon 
the beach ; approaching nearer, my curiosity was 
awakened,— one of them appeared to have no head. 
Tt was a delusion, surely ;—the glare of the sun 
upon the red sand affected my eyes. I formed a 
shade with my hat. We were within a cable’s 
length of the shore. I looked again, and my blood 
chilled within me. These were the first victims to 
this horrible species of manes. One more unfortu- 
nate devil, a handsome, athletic fellow, who killed 
three of the rascals in taking him, finished the 
human part of the sacrifice. This done, they com- 
menced cutting off the heads of hundreds of fowls, 
goats, kc. 

Their “chopping nut” is a similar ceremony. 
“ Weemason,” as they call it, that is, poisoning, is an 
art they know, and practice with consummate skill. 
In fact, their very nature is treacherous ; and only a 


fowl, yams, and palm oil, made hot as cayenne can 
make it ; and, to say the truth, a very palatable mess 
it is, at least to me: I am all the day on shore, and 
have many a time made a good dinner of it. I am 
now writing in our hospital (a miserable native 
hovel) surrounded with dead and dying; the former 
are carried off as soon as possible, after the vital 
spark has fled, and no long time elapses before others 
fill up their room. Six hands belonging to the 
George Canning, a Liverpool ship, are gone already. 

















sapresented by the pronoun ge, in the accusative, and is. 





horrors I have witnessed and endured since my 


We have several that death has set his seal upon. 












few miles down the coast they are all cannibals. ~ 
Their principal food called “ chop,’’ is a mass of fish, * 
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A happy hour will that be in which we lift our 
anchor from this baneful ground,—but it is far dis- 
tant yet. Be not sanguine in your hopes of seeing 
me again. L. 
LSPS LE LE OIE 





(ORIGINAL.) 





IRISH SCENERY.—No. 8. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—We threw ourselves down on the smilin 
glade before the cottage, our view completely confine 
by the high thick woods, when it was debated whether 
it would be better to proceed to Ashford, which is 
about a mile and a half to the seaward of the Glen, 
for breakfast, or adhere to our original plan, and go to 
Laragh, eight long miles off; despite the temptation, 
it was carried in favour of the latter. This impor- 
tant point settled, we prepared vigorously to put it 
into execution, and leaving the cottage, were obliged 
to keep to the beaten path, for the underwood is so 
thick and entangled we could not force a passage 
through it. Suppose us now toiling through a wood 
so thick that we could not see twenty yards around 
us, and up a hill that required all our power to sur- 
mount our path, twining and turning every ten 
yards, yet still keeping up the hill; and while we 
walk along, I'll mention another cottage on the 
other (or Mr. Tottenham’s) side of the Glen, which 
we saw when at the bottom of the Glen: it appeared 
stuck into the side of the mountain—high in air, 
pending in the trees like a magpie’s nest ; and the 
view of the Glen from it must be very fine. On the 
path we are on there are several tasteful, rustic seats, 
intended as resting places for wanderers through 
this delightful region ; we speedily reached the top 
of the hill, and after leaving Mr. Synge’s domain, 
we got into a rugged, barren, churlish, country ; 
after crossing a few marshy fields, we got on the An- 
nagowlan road again; we now and then caughta 
glimpse of parts of the Glen, but soon it and all its 
glories were shut from view: cur road lay directly 
back to where we had been hailed by our compa- 
nions in the morning, over the miserable, wretched, 
flat before spoken of; and to add to the charms of 
Annagowlan, (the town land’s name,) the road is a 
perfect right line, on a dead level, for more than 
a mile; it here began to drizzle, and as we had 
not much else to occupy our attention, (save recol- 
lection of the grand scenes we had left,) we began 
to find out that five hours’ ramble “over hills and 
over valleys” had created something like “a pretty 
considerable’? appetite, and reflections on the long 
Irish miles between us and Laragh, though they 
might induce us to quicken our pace, I verily believe 
did not much lessen our “ peckishness.’? In the 
midst of this, Fortune, who always favours the brave, 
(and some of us thought we had braved enough for 
one morning,) by one of those careless freaks of hers, 
brought “a change o’er the spirit of our dream :” 
we met a poor woman on her way to Ashford to sell 
adozen of eggs,and we learned fiom her that she re- 
sided in one of a cluster of miserable cabins ata 
short distance from the road, and her answer to a 
question, as to the possibility of procuring a little 
boiling water, proving in the affirmative, I recollected 
a most valuable recipe I had learned from a Penin- 
sular hero, and proposed to become the purchaser of 
the eggs, and to accompany her home. On our ar- 
rival we were saluted by the yelping of three or four 
“blackguard curs,” and the stare of half-a-dozen 
chubby, half-naked, children ; the rain by this time 
was falling merrily; however, we were speedil 
housed; Peggy, and Judy, and Pat, and Larry, all 
busy getting seats for “ the gintlemen;”’ an additional 
supply of turf put on the fire in the hearth, a sauce- 
pan of water put down, and, in a short time, in 
misery’s despite, it is astonishing the degree of com- 
fort we had attained. The arrival of four “ gintle- 
men” is not an occurrence that would warrant “ the 
3. cholder” himself in neglecting to welcome them ; 
sv, accordingly, in steps Pat himself with his “God 


save ye, gintlemen; I suppose ye’ve beenat theGlin?” 
and having learned we had, “ Troth, then (said he) 
thesameGlin’samighty cuerus place.” Afterchatting 
away with poor honest Pat, a good-humoured, plea- 
sant fellow, whose handsome countenance has been 
bronzed by the sun to a high coppercolour, and 
whose smile of gaiety and hearty cheerful laugh 
spoke him unconscious of suffering any very parti- 
cular hardship in his lot of life; chatting and joking 
with him took our attention off the saucepan, and as 
sure as “a watched pot never boils,’ our unwatched 
pot boiled “in no time.”? Having procured a basin 
and an iron spoon, I battered up two eggs, and adding 
a little boiling water occasionally, but taking care 
to blend the eggs and water well together—taking 
out my tried and valued friend “the cruskeen,” or 
grog bottle, I added nearly a glass of spirits, to the 
batter, and then gave it to my nearest companion. 
Pat, who had watched the whole operation, (but at 
that respectful distance that Irish peasants are so re- 
markable for,) and seeing that it was to “go round,” 
got another basin, and, as I suppose, he thought he 
could batter an egg as well as e’re a boy in Leinster, 
very politely offered his assistance; by Pat’s effici- 
ent aid we were all speedily supplied and a to 
proceed on our journey, considerably renovated in 
strength aud spirits by our simple repast ; the “ cog- 
noscenti,” in these matters, say a little white sugar 
should be added ; however, I heard no complaints, 
nor did I adopt that horrible candour I have cursed 
in others, which embitters the good we have, by tell- 
ing how much better it would be had we this and 
the other. As Pat was now perfect master of his 
art, we gave him the remaining four eggs to batter 
at his leisure, and emptying “the cruskeen” into a 
little mug, left the worthy fellow infinitely happier 
than most of our great philosophers would be, “ had 
it pleased God to call io to the same state of life.” 
So, having slipped a shilling into the hostess’s hand, 
and shaken hands with honest Pat, we set forth under 
his hearty “God speed ye, gintlemen.” The children, 
who, after procuring us seats, had hid themselves in 
one corner or other, now ventured forth to get a 
good stare at us; the yelping curs, whose notions of 
hospitality would not now suffer them to bark at us, 
barked away at something else. 


We now moved on rapidly,—our hearts light, and 
spirits good; the rain had passed off, and we now 
retrod our way back to where the Annagowlan road 
joins the Roundwood and Rathdown road. ‘To our 
joy and delight, we found our fishing companions 
had sent back the car from Laragh, which cut about 
six miles off our walk. The driver had directions 
to wait at the point we found him, until he saw us. 
He had seen us almost from the time we left the 
Glen; but as we had got two other companions, he 
concluded it was some other party. We drove on 
to Annamoe, a village consisting of a few tolerably 
thatched cottages: it is prettily situated on the ri- 
ver that issues from Lough Dan, which is about 
two miles distant. This river affords good sport to 
the fly-fisher. The old mill at Annamoe has claims 
on the attention of all admirers of the inimitable 
Lawrence Sterne, as the world had well nigh been 
deprived of all the enjoyment his writings have 
afiorded, by an accident which here occurred to 
him  Sterne’s father, I need hardly remind your 
readers, was an officer in the army, and being sta- 
tioned in Wicklow, Sterne went on a visit to a re- 
lation of his mother, near Annamoe, and, as he 
expresses it himself, “ it was in this parish, during 
our stay, that I had that wonderful escape in falling 
through a mill-race, whilst the mill was going, and 
of being taken up unhurt. The story is incredible, 
but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, 
where hundreds of the common people flocked to 
see me.” 

We now cross the bridge of Annamoe, and pro- 
ceed on to Laragh. Just at the bridge, the Round- 
wood and Castle Keven road is bisected by that 


strongholds of the O’Tooles—a formidable sept, 
who waged constant war on the English until very 
late in the seventeenth century. The country about 
it is wild, nay, sometimes desolate, but affording 
choice combinations of mountains and valleys oc- 
casionally: it is very thinly inhabited, and agri- 
culture is at its lowest possible ebb. This character 
will apply to the whole way from the Devil’s Glen, 
ai it is evident that, under proper manage- 
ment, not only could it be made one of exceeding 
beauty, but also prove a mine of wealth to the cul- 
tivator. When travelling these and similar wilds, 
and thinking of the long-winded articles that have 
issued from the press, on the over-population of this 
country, and also of the sovereign remedy of some 
of our philosophers’ “emigration,” it has appeared 
to me strange that they should not visit a country 
they are so anxious to legislate for; where they 
would see, that if, according to them, it be over- 
populated, there are also millions of acres, pro- 
ducing scarcely a blade of grass, that could, for a 
tithe of the expense requisite to convey the poor 
to distant lands and climes, be brought into pro- 
fitable cultivation. If this be the case, which, on 
examination, I feel convinced it would be found, it 
needs no conjurer to tell us which plan would add 
most to the strength of these kingdoms—to cultivate 
our waste lands, and keep our men at home, or 
transport our men, and leave 5,000,000 of acres that 
could, with ease, be made to yield valuable crops. 
We pushed on, at a tolerably good rate, to the 
inn at Laragh, where we arrived shortly after ten 
o’clock. Having been out nearly seven hours, we 
had, it is true, undergone much fatigue; but the 
rapid succession of interesting objects kept our 
minds in too high a state of excitation to permit our 
thinking of it: but when a good substantial breakfast 
was placed before us, I don’t recollect that much 
pressing was required to make us do ample justice 
to it. About halfa mile before reaching the inn, 
at a sudden turn of the road, we were astonished 
by a grand mountain view. The hill on which we 
were is a barren heath, as are all those around it. 
Cultivation holds no sway over this distriét; but 
nature reigns in solitude, and in rugged grandeur. 
At the distance of about a mile and a half up, a 
sweet, green, sloping valley is seen, the entrance 
into two enormous glens, formed by bold and bluff 
mountains: the soft, pleasant, little green that runs 
up towards them only serves to show off their rude 
bleakness the more. The glen to the left is Glen- 
dalough ; at the entrance of which is the site of the 
old city, now totally deserted, and the ruins of the 
seven churches, and a fine round pillar tower: tha¢ 
to the right is Glen-dhu-san. ‘To the left of both 
glens is Derrybawn. A fine mountain, covered with 
oak and birch, stretching far from the left, towards 
the right, obliquely, and coning to a bluff head, 
forms one side of the entrance into Glendalough. 
The mountains (which are all very high) then fall 
back, their sides being quite precipitous, and desti- 
tute of all covering, save a scant one of heath or 
moss, and form one side of Glendalough, One of 
these (Luggduff) is a peaked mountain, of con- 
siderable height, and overhangs the upper lake: in 
the face of this mountain is St. Keven’s bed. The 
other side of Glendalough is formed by a barren, 
stony mountain, (Comaderry), which stands between 
the two glens, and presents a bold, grand, and im- 
posing front,—rugged, wild, and steep. Glen-dhu- 
san is a wild, barren, Bloomy, stony glen; from the 
point and peak of which we could barely see into 
the entrance. The abruptness of the mountains, 
the near juncture of these tremendous glens, and 
the singular wildness and gloom that reign over 
the whole, produce a most powerful effect. The 
grand character of this region is gloom—silent, im- 
penetrable gloom,—fit canopy to the ruined city of 
Glendalough, whose only existence is its ruins and 
name, and whose history can only be obtained 
through the dimness and obscurity of ancient an- 





from Annagowlan. About a mile from Annamoe is 


old Castle Keven, now in ruins, which is worthy of ; 





a visit from the antiquary, as being the last of the; 


nals, or the learned conjectures and doubts of the 
laborious antiquary. 
Dublin, Nov. 1824. H. 
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Woetry. 





NOVEMBER. 
—— 


Thou art come, unloved November, 
In thy misty mantle gray, 
And well may I remember, 
Till sad memory fades away, 
Thy inauspicious dawning dark, 
Since thou the usher were, 
That gave me, sorrowing, here to mark 
Th’ unwearied march of care. 


Thou art come, all pale and weeping, 
In thy chariot of clouds, 
And Fashion, revel keeping, 
Assembles now her crowds, 
And to banish thy remembrance 
Wreathes her gay saloon with flowers, 
And seeks to bar thy entrance 
With lights and mimic bowers. 


Thou art come, like sheeted spectre, 
From its grave that wanders lone, 
And Fear prays Heaven protect her, 
As the ocean billows moan ; 
And Poverty looks out aghast, 
And lists with shivering dread 
The howlings of the sweeping blast, 
And seeks to screen her head. 


Thou art come, unloved, unlovely, 
In thy funeral weepers clad ; 
Nor can aught of pity move thee, 
Or illume that visage sad, 
That still on all that meets its gaze 
The baleful colouring throws, 
The hue that dims Hope’s heavenly rays, 
And banishes repose. 


Thou art come, like evil Geni 
From her mystic haunt profane; 
And Horror rushes by thee, 
With the Furies in her train; 
For nightly still, ’tis shuddering said, 
Athwart a den of thine, 
The moonbeams'’ sickly glare is shed 
To show Self-murder’s shrine. 


Thou art come, unloved and loveless, 
And I would that thou wert gone, 

For thy path is through the wilderness, 
Thy voice a dying groan ; 

And a weight is on my beating heart 
When thou, pale ghost, art here; 

And the ready tear, too prone to start, 
Falls to the days that were. 


Begone, begone, unloved one, 
I prithee speed away, 

And don thy sombre trappings on, 
Thy misty mantle gray; 

And, though December follows thee 
With aspect stern and wan, 

Yet, oh, ’twill silent whisper me 
When flowers shall bloom again. 


Liverpoo. 


THE STARS. 
—— 
BY FREDERICK MULLER. 





(From the Amulet.) 
Oh! ’tis lovely to watch ye at twilight rise, 
When the last gleam fades in the distant skies, 
When the silver chime of the minster-bell, 
And the warbling fount in the woodland.dell, 
And the viewless sounds in the upper air, 
Proclaim the hour of prayer ! 


Then ye shine in beauty above the sea, 

Brigit wanderers over the blue sky free! 

Catching the tone of each sighing breeze, 

And the whispering sound of the forest-trees, 

Or the far-off voice, through the quiet dim, 
Of some hamlet’s hymn! 


And the midnight too, all still and lone! 
Ye guard in beauty, from many a throne ! 
In your silver silence throughout the hour, 
Watching the rest of each folded flower, 
Gladdening with visions eaeh infant’s sleep, 
Through the night-hour deep! 


Yes, ye look over Nature’s hushed repose, 
By the forest still where the streamlet flows, 
By the breezeless hush of many a plain, 
And the pearly flow of the silver main, 
Or sweetly far o’er some chapel-shrine 

Of the olden time! 


Thus in shadeless glory ye onwards roll, 
Bright realms of beauty, from Pole to Pole! 
*Midst the vaulted space where your bright paths lie, 
In the hidden depths of the midnight sky, 
To some far-off land—to some distant home, 
*Neath the ocean’s foam ! 


But, hark ! the far voice of the waking sea, 

And the dim dew rising o’er lawn and lea, 

And the first faint tinge of the early day, 

Shining afar o’er the ocean-spray ! 

Oh, ye that have been as a power and a spell, 
Through the dim midnight !—Farewell ! 





MOUNT CARMEL. 





BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 
(From the Literary Souvenir ) 


<< 
The harp is hush’d in Kedron’s vale, 
The river dwindled to a rill, 
That haunts, like an ancient tale, 
In dying whispers still ; 
The wind, among the sedges, keeps 
Some echoes of its broken lyre, 
And wakes, at times, with sudden sweeps, 
Thoughts of its former fire, 
Where Carmel’s flowery summits rise, 
To point the moral to the skies! 


My breast has learned, in other lands, 
That moral, through its own deep glooms, 

Lone, as yon lonely city stands, 
Among her thousand tombs !* 

Amid its mouldering wrecks and weeds, 
While memory, like that river, sings, 

Or, like the night-breeze in the reeds, 
Plays with its broken strings, 

My spirit sits, with folded wing, 

A sad, but not unhappy, thing. 

What, if my loves, like yonder waves,t 
That seek a dead and tideless sea, 

Have perish’d, in the place of graves, 
That darkly waits for me! 








* Jerusalem. . 

+ The waters of the Jordan. The lake Asphaltites, or 
Dead Sea, into which they discharge themselves, is an inland 
lake, which has no issue. 


wore en eee 





What if no outlet of the EARTH, 

Those dull and dreary waters own, 
And T1ME shall give no second birth 

To dreams and wishes gone ! 
What though my fount of early joy, 
Like Kedron’s springs, be almost dry ;— 


High o’er them, with its thousand flowers, 
Its precious crown of scent and bloom, 
Hope, like another Carmel,} towers, 
In sunshine and in gloom; 
Flinging upon the wasted breast . 
Sweets born in climes more pure and high, 
And pointing, with its lofty crest, 
Beyond the starry sky,— 
Where a new Jordan’s waves shall gem 
A statelier Jerusalem ! 


+ Mount Carmel is covered with flowers, the perfume of 
which, when the wind blows from shore, is borne far out 
to sea. 





Amongst the young men who exerted themselves to 
secure the re-election of Mr. Thomas Campbell to the 
honorary post of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
we are glad to recognise a young friend and relative of our 
own, whose compositions have occasionally appeared in the 
Mercury and Kaleidoscope. This youth is now studying 
at Glasgow, and it gives us great satisfaction to find him 
arrayed on the side of the enlightened and amiable Thomas 
Campbell.—The following jeu d’esprit, from the pen of 
our young friend, was very extensively circulated during 
the canvas and election. 





ECHO’S OPINION UPON THE ELECTION. 
—_— 
Oh! Echo, is that you I hear? 
1 only know your voice, my dear, 
I never saw your phiz ; 
Is’t you, sweet Echo, who, they say, 
In conversation can display, 
Such great abil—ities ? 
(EcHo.)—It is. 
Then, Echo, if you've no objection 
To state your thoughts on the election, 
Pray do so, ere I go; 
You are a Scottite, are you not ? 
Pray don’t you think Sir Walter Scott 
The fittest man we know ? 
(EcHo.)—No, 
Four years ago, we have been told, 
He owned himself he was too old ; 
And after that disclosure, 
You think, perhaps, that should Sir Walter 
His former resolution alter, 
’T would be a strange exp—osure. 
(EcHo.)—Oh ! sure. 
He’s not a bit less old, I know, 
Than what he was four years ago, 
So perhaps he’d best withdraw. 
Some, Echo, ’bout the merits chat 
Of Lord John this, and Lord John that, 
Some talk of Michael Shaw. 
(EcHo.)—Pshaw ! 
B ne’s a humbug, I contend, 
And those who tell us he’s our friend, 
Tell an infernal story : 
That’s my opinion, I confess, 
Nor, Echo, will your own, I guess, 
Be less a 
(EcHo.)—A rogue, a Tory ! 
Well, Echo, without more preamble, 
I'll give my vote to Thomas Campbell ; 
Ye Scottites, then, good bye; 
May your few numbers still decline, 
Tom Campbell’s friends henceforth are mine, 
I'll join them socially. 
(EcHO.)—So shall I. 
That’s right, sweet Echo, lend your aid, 
None ever dared our rights invade, 
As long as Campbell stood by ; 
Let those deny the truth who can, 
Tom Campbell is the only man 
We can get any good by. 
(EcHo.)—Good bye. 
Glasgow, Nov. 1828 E.S. W. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 





BY MRS. HEMANS. 





(From the Forget-me-Not.) 
— 
The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not ALL gloom, 
The saddest heart is not ALL sadness , 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 


Despair is never gure despair, 
Nor life nor death the future closes; 
And round the shadowy brow of care, 
Will hope and fancy twine their roses. 





ON THE SLEEPING CHILDREN OF CHANTREY. 
=_- 
(From the Bijou.) 
—=>—_ jt 
If Cherubs slumber, such is their repose, 
So motionless, so beautiful they lie; 
While o’er their forms, a soften’d splendour glows, 
And, round their couch, celestial breezes sigh. 
And such the rest of Eve in Eden’s bower, 
Her white brow beaming in the moonlight ray, 
Calm she reclined, as some night closing flower, 
To rise more radiant at the break of day. 
And such our sleep in happy childhood, ere 
Thought, like a giant from his rest, awoke 
To bind the bounding heart, and fasten there 
His iron fetters and his heavy yoke. 
Thus, as I gazed on that fair fashion’d child, 
Breathing the homage of the heart alone, 
In dreams of early blessedness beguiled, 
A silent captive at the sleeper’s throne: 
Young mothers came, confessing with a kiss, 
The babe, the image of their first-born love; 
Or wept for one “ more beautiful than this,” 
Gone from its cradle to its rest above. 
Blithe children stopp’d their laugh, they would not rouse 
The gentle baby from its slumber deep; 
While lofty eyes, and high unbending brows, 
Long’d for the silence of that dreamless sleep. 








Diorama.—Picture of Roslin Chapel —We were much 
delighted, and, for the moment, surprised, when entering 
this exhibition, a few days ago, during a heavy shower, 
and, of course, a cloudy sky, to witness the effect of a 
summer's sun striking through the door-way and windows 
of the splendid Gothic structure there represented; the 
illusion being so strong, that we actually forgot we were 
looking at the picture: and instead of it being the gloomy 
month of November, the surrounding country chill and 
dreary, the trees divested of their rich clothing of green, 
and only here and there a ** sere and yellow leaf,” we 
were almost persuaded that we were in the midst of summer, 
beholding foliage, of the richest hue, in full luxuriance, 
and occasionally gilded by the rays of a bright mid- 
summer sun, alternately lighting up the stately edifice, 
giving an idea of warmth,—of ** noontide heat,”’ till the 
seeming intervention of a cloud left the semblance of a 
cooling and —- shade! Such are the magical 
effects of this extraordinar painting. This interesting 
picture will soon be removed.—Sce adv. 


Tide Table. 

















ZEMN a4 MEETING. 


PRICE ONLY ONE PENNY, 


A full and correct REPORT of the proceedings of the 
great BRUNSWICK MEETING, held on Penenden Heath, 
in Kent, on the 24th of October, including the Speeches of 
Mr. Gipps, the Marquis of Camden, the Earlof Darnley, 
Lord Winchelsea, Mr. Shiel, &c. together with Lord Teyn- 
ham’s Address. 


Willmer, Lord-street. 


Diorama, Bold-strect. 


This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIEW 

of the INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL, but will 
SHORTLY BE REMOVED. 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful in 
all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
most beautiful effect of Passing Sunshine—an effect so ad- 
mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration not only of an extraordinary large portion of the 
Public in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimously pronounced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witnessed. 
ct? Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Children under 

Twelve Years of Age, Half price. 

Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 











Theatre Bopal, Liverpool. 
Mr. RENNEY (Professor of the Flute) most respect- 
fully acquaints the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in 
general, that his BENEFIT is fixed for TO-MORROW 
(TUESDAY) December 2d, when will be performed Shak- 


speare’s Tragedy of 
CORIOLANUS. 

After the Play, 
Mr. Renney will perform on the Flute, ‘‘ Au CLAIR DE LA 
Luveg,” with Variations by NicHoLson, arranged with 
Accompaniments by Mr. ALDRIDGE; and a variety of Songs, 
Glees, &c. 

To conclude with the favourite new Farce, called the 

ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER; 
Or, MARRIED and BURIED. 

Tickets to be had at Mr. RENNEY’s Residence, 29, Pleasant- 
Street, Clarence-street, and at the Music Shops. 
Mr. R. begs to inform the Public of Liverpool, that he will 
continue to give LESSONS on the FLUTE during the Win- 
ter, at his Residence, No. 29, Pleasant-street. 


Mr. FITZ-GIBBON, Box Book-keeper, most respect- 
fully acquaints the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in 
general, that his BENEFIT is fixed for TO-MORROW 
(TUESDAY) December 2, when will be performed Shak- 


speare’s Tragedy of 
CORIOLANUS. 
Coriolanus, by Mr. Vandenhoff. 
After which, a variety of ENTERTAINMENTS. 
To conclude with a new Farce, called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

Tickets to be had from Mr. Fitz-Gibbon, 14, Williamson- 
square, or at the Box-office. 


MR. ANDREWS’ FAREWELL BENEFIT 
Is appointed for FRIDAY next, December 5. 

Mr. ANDREWS (‘gs the honour to announce, that his 
FAREWELL BENEFIF at the Liverpool Theatre, will take 
lace on FRIDAY next, the 5th instant, on which occasion 
e hopes for a continuance of that patronage which he has, 
sw successive Seasons, experienced from a liberal 

ublic. 
The Performances wih exmenee — Colman’s laughable 


elude, ca! 
THE MANAGER IN DISTRESS. 
Sailor in the Gallery, Mr. Andrews, with the favourite Song of 
** Old England! we shall ne’er see her like again.” 
After which, Massinger’s Comedy called 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
To lude with ( d time here) a new Melo-dramatic 
Entertainment, as performed forty nights last season at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lune, called 
THE DUMB SAVOYARD AND HIS MONKEY. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Andrews, at Mr. Hughes’s, Clay- 
ton-square, and at the usual places. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 





























22d, Rain during night. 
2ath, Stormy during night. 


Sold by the Agents of the Kaleidoscope, and also by Evans, 
Chegwin, and Hall, and Mr. Rockliff, Castle-street; and Mr. 


ro een ie aster ser tx baal = — |dacity ; ambitious, and desirous to raise her house and 
Barometer | xtreme) Therme |(ixtreme| State off Remarks | family ; and was, as has been said, a considerable spur to 
wat | Night. |morning |ring Day.| at noon. Ps my grandfather, who was otherwise an indolent man: but 
- | who, unless he has been slandered, his lady’s influence 
19 190 101 43 0! 48 0] a8 | ww Irate involved in some political matters which had been more 
20/29 90 48 0| 53 0| 56 o| W.” |Cloudy wisely let alone. She was a woman of high principle, 
21/29 70, 48 0/ 53 0} 56 4 S.W. |Stormy however, and masculine good sense, as some of her letteis 
22 29 74 | 48 Q 5 ° 4 0} $8.¥. Fair. testify, which are still in my wainscot cabinet. 

Sos 3s o| a 4 oe. Clots, Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in every’ 
25'99 72 48 0] 52 O| 54 O| SSE. Fair. respect. ee ya _ above the ordi- 
nary pitch, if, indeed, she could be said to have attained 

19th, Rain during night. it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, in a great mea 


Che Bouquet. 


* IT have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








































































MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR. 
(BY SIR WALTER SCOTT.) 
peed 
(From the Keepsake.) 

We have selected this story, or rather a portion of 
it, for the Kaleidoscope, more in consideration of the 
celebrity of the author, and the avidity with which 
every thing he writes is perused, than on account of 
any peculiar merit which the tale itself possesses. 
We are sorry to find that a man of genius and 
fancy, and who has a strong hold on the public mind, 
should, either directly or indirectly, pander to that 
depraved taste for the marvellous and superstitious 
which debases the human mind, and to suppress, 
rather than to encourage which, ought to be the 
sedulous aim of all those to whom the education of 
youth is entrusted. 
There are works which treat of events apparently 
supernatural, which may safely and with advantage 
be put into the hands of juvenile readers; works 
which combine amusement with instruction ; such 
is the celebrated Ghost Seer of Schiller, which we 
have twice republished in the Kaleidoscope. If parts 
of the narrative seem to encourage the belief in the 
supernatural, the antidote is at hand, as every inci- 
dent, which appears to be the work of sorcery or 
diabolical agency, is explained on philosophical prin- 
ciples. But in many of the tales of Sir Walter 
Scott, as in the one we are about to lay before our 
readers, and still more in another ghost story to 
which we shall revert next week, the bane and anti- 
dote are not both presented to the youthful reader, 
who is left with the very injurious impression on his 
mind, that Sir Walter Scott himself believes in 
ghosts, goblins, second-sight, and all the absurdities 
of the nursery-room of former days, for we are 
happy to say that such means of amusing or scaring 
children are now discouraged by every respectable 
and intelligent mother of a family. 
With this preamble we shall now proceed with 
my “ Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ having previously in- 
formed our readers that we have omitted the intro- 
ductory portion of it, as irrelevant, and, in our opi- 
nion, somewhat tiresome. > 





* * * > * * . 


Now, you must listen to a single word upon kith, kin, 
and ally ; — you I will not be prolix. But it is 
necessary to the authenticity of my legend, that you should 
know that Sir Philip Forester, with his handsome person, 
elegant accomplishments, and fashionable manners, mar- 
ried the younger Miss Falconer, of King’s Copland. The 
elder sister of this lady had previously become the wife of 
my grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into 
our family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss Jem- 
mie Falconer, as she was usually called, had also about 
ten thousand pounds sterling; then thought a very hand- 
some portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though cach 
had their admirers while they remained single. Lady 
Bothwell had some touch of the old King’s-Copland blood 
about her. She was bold, though not to the degree of au- 


sure, of delicacy of complexion and regularity of features 











Days. Morn. Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
jh. m.h m. ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 2 7 22; 7 5212 O 
Wednesday 3, 8 21} 84513 2 
Thursday 4 9 8 93114 5 
Friday «--- 9! 9 52/10 1315 10 
Saturday-- 610 3310 5317 3 |Nicholas. (New Moon. 
Sunday-:-- 711 1311 3418 2 {Second Sunday in Advent. 
Monday -- 811 54——19 0 |Conception of B, V. Mary. 
Tuesday -- 9 015 0 19 4 


25th, Heavy rain during night; seven, a m. rain. 


without any peculiar force of expression. 


Even these 
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charms faded under the sufferings attendant on an ill-sorted 
match. She was passionately attached to her husband, by 
whom she was treated with a callous, yet polite, indiffer- 
ence; which, to one whose heart was as tender as her 
judgment was weak, was more painful perhaps than ab- 
solute ill usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, that is, a 
completely selfish egotist ; whose disposition and character 
resembled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and brilliant, 
but inflexible and unpitying. As he observed carefully all 
the usual forms towards his lady, he had the art to deprive 
her even of the compassion of the world; and useless and 
unavailing as that may be while actually possessed by the 
sufferer, 1t is, to a mind like Lady Forester’s, most pain- 
ful to know she has it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant 
husband above the suffering wife. Some called her a poor, 
spiritless thing, and declared, that with a little of her sis- 
ter’s spirit she might have brought to reason any Sir Phili 
whatsoever, were it the termagant Falconbridge himself. 
But the greater part of their acquaintance affected can- 
dour, and saw faults on both sides; though, in fact, there 
only existed the oppressor and the oppressed. The tone 
of such critics was, ** To be sure, no one will justify Sir 
Philip Forester, but then we all know Sir Philip, and 
Jemmie Falconer might have known what she had to ex- 
pect from the beginning.—-What made her set her cap at 
Sir Philip ?—He would never have looked at her if she 
had not thrown herself at his head, with her poor ten thou- 
sand pounds. I am sure, if it is money he wanted, she 
spoiled his market. I know where Sir Philip could have 
done much better.—-And then, if she would have the man, 
could not she try to make him more comfortable at home, 
and have his friends oftener, and not plague him with the 
squalling children, and take care all was handsome and in 
good style about the house? I declare I think Sir Philip 
would have made a very domestic man, with a woman 
who knew how to manage him.” 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edifice 
of domestic felicity, did not recollect that the corner-stone 
was wanting; and that to receive good company with 
good cheer, the means of the barguet ought to have been 
turnished by Sir Philip, whose income (dilapidated as it 
was) was not equal to the display of the hospitality re- 
quired, and, at the same time, to the supply of the good 

night’s menus — So, in spite of all that was so 
eagerly suggested by female friends, Sir Philip carried his 
good humour everywhere abroad, and left at home a 
solitary mansion and a pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and 
tired even of the short time which he spent in his own dull 
house, Sir Philip Forester determined to take a trip to the 
Continent, in the capacity of a volunteer. It was then 
common for men of fashion to do so; and our Knight, 
perhaps, was of opinion that a touch of the military cha. 
racter, just enough to exalt, but not render pedantic, his 
qualities as a bean gar¢on, was necessary to maintain pos- 
se-sion of the elevated situation which he held in the 
ranks of fashion. 

Sir Philip’s resolution threw his wife into the agonies 
of terror; by which the worthy Baronet was 60 much 
annoyed, that, contrary to his wont, he took some trouble 
to soothe her apprehensions; and once more brought her 
to shed tears, 1n which sorrow was not altogether unmin- 
gled with pleasure. Lady Bothwell asked, as a favour, 
Sir Philip’s permission to receive her sister and her family 
into her own house during his absence on the Continent. 
Sir Philip readily assented to a proposition which saved 
expense, silenced the fuolish people who might have talked 
of a deserted wife and family, and gratified Lady Both- 
well ; for whom he felt some respect, as for one who often 
spoke to him, always with freedom, and sometimes with 
severity, without being deterred either by his raillery or 
the prestige of his reputation. 

‘day or two before Sir Philip’s departure, Lady Both- 
well took the liberty of asking him, in her sister’s presence, 
tue direct question, which bis timid wife had often desired 
but never ventured, to put to him. 

** Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you 
reach the Continent ?” 

**T go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with advices.” 

*: That I comprehend perfectly,” said Lady Bothwell, 


) irily ; ** but you do not mean to remain long at Helvoet, 


{ presume, and I should like to know what is your next 
ybreet 2” 

**You ask me, my dear Lady,”’ answered Sir Philip, 
*« question which I have not dared to ask myself. The 
:nswer depends on the tate of war. I shall, of course, go 
o head-quarters, wherever they may happen to be for the 
ime ; deliver my letters of introduction ; Jearn as much of 
he noble art of war as may suffice a poor interloping 
mateur, and then take a glance at the sort of thing of 
hich we read so much in the Gazette.” 


‘6 And 1 trust, Sir Phillip,” said Lady Bothwell, ‘* that 
you will remember that you are a husband and a fa- 
ther; and that, though you think fit to indulge this mili- 
tary fancy, you will not let it hurry youinto dangers which 
it 1s certainly unnecessary for any, save professional per- 
sons, to encounter.” : 

*¢ Lady Bothwell does me too much honour,” said the 
adventurous Knight, ‘*in regarding such a circumstance 
with the slightest interest ; but, to soothe your flattering 
anxiety, I trust your ladyship will recollect that I cannot 
expose to hazard the venerable and paternal character 
which you so obligingly recommend to my protection, 
without putting in some peril an honest fellow, culled Phi- 
lip Forester, with whom I have kept company for thirty 
years, and with whom, though some folks consider him a 
coxcomb, I have not the least desire to part.” 

‘* Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of your own 
affairs. I have little right to interfere; you are nut my 
husband.” 

‘*God forbid!” said Sir Philip, hastily, instantly ad. 
ding, however, ** God forbid that I should deprive my 
friend Sir Geoffrey of so inestimable a treasure !” 

** But you are my sister’s husband,” replied the lady; 
nn suppose you are aware of her present distress of 
mind.’ 

** If hearing of nothing else, from morning to night, 
can make me aware of it,’ said Sir Philip,” ‘* I should 
know something of the matter.” anne 

‘* | donot pretend to reply to your wit, Sir Philip,” an- 
swered Lady Bothwell; ** bat you must be sensible that 
all this distress is on account of apprehensions for your 
personal safety.” 

‘*In that case I am surprised that Lady Bothwell, at 
least, should give herself so much trouble upon so insigni- 
ficant a subject.” ; ; 

‘* My sister’s interest may account for my being anxious 
to learn something of Sir Philip Forester’s motions ; about 
which, otherwise, I know he would not wish me to concern 
myself; I have a brother's safety, too, to be anxious for.” 

** You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the mo- 
ther’s side. What can he possibly have to do with our pre- 
sent agreeable conversation ?” Fk 

*¢ You have had words together, Sir Philip,” said Lady 
Bothwell. F be 

*¢ Naturally ; we are connexions,” replied Sir Philip, 
** and, as such, have always had the usual intercourse.” 

‘+ That is an evasion of the subject,” answered the lady. 

‘* By words, I mean angry words, on the subject of your 
usage of your wife.” : 

“* Tf,” replied Sir Philip Forester, ‘* you suppose Major 
Falconer simple enough to intrude his advice upon me, 
Lady Bothwell, in my domestic matters, you are, indeed, 
warranted in believing that I might possibly be so far 
displeased with the interference as to request him to reserve 
his advice till it was asked.” F 

** And, being on these terms, you are going to join the 
very army in which my brother Falconer is now serving.” 

** Noman knows the path of honour better than Major 
Falconer,” said Sir Philip. ** An aspirant after fame, 
like me, cannot choose a better gui@e than his footsteps.” 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears 
gushing from her eyes. d 

** And this heartless raillery,”’ she said, ‘* is all the con- 
sideration that is to be given to our apprehensions of a 
quarrel which may bring on the most terrible consequences ? 
Good God! of what can men’s hearts be made, who can 
thus dally with the agony of others ?”’ 

Sir Philip Forester was moved; he laid aside the mock- 
ing tone in which he had hitherto spoken. 

** Dear Lady Bothwell,” he said, taking her reluctant 
hand, ‘* we are both wrong :—you are too deeply serious ; 
I, perhaps, too little so. The dispute I had with Major 
Falconer was of no earthly consequence. Had any thing 
occurred betwixt us that ought to have been settled par 
voie du fait, as we say in France, neither of us are persons 
that are likely to postpone such ameeting. Permit me to 
say, that, were it generally known that you or my Lady 
Forester are apprehensive of such a catastrophe, it might 
be the very means of bringing about what wou!d not other- 
wise be likely to happen. I know your gocd sense, Lady 
Bothwell, and that you will understand me when I say, 
that really my affairs require my absence for some months 5 
this Jemima cannot understand ; it is a perpetual recur- 
rence of questions, why can you not do this, or that, or the 
third thing ; and when you have proved to her that her ex- 
pedients are totally ineffectual, you have just to begin the 
whole round again. Now. do you tell her, dear Lady 
Bothwell, that you are satisfied. She is, you must con- 


fess, one of those persons with whom authority goes tarther 
than reasoning. Do but repose a little confidence in me, 
and you shall see how amply I will repay it.’ 





Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half satisfied. 


‘* How difficult it is to extend confidence, when the basis 
on which it ought to rest has been so much shaken! But 
I will do my best to make Jemima easy ; and farther, I 
can only say, that for keeping your present purpose I hold 
you responsible both to God and man.” 

** Do not fear that I will deceive you,” said Sir Philip; 
‘© the safest conveyance to me will be through the general 
post-office, Helvoetsluys, where I will take care to leave 
orders for forwarding my letters. As for Falconer, our 
only encounter will be over a bottle of Burgundy; so 
make yourself perfectly easy on this score.” 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy; yet she 
was sensible that her sister hurt her own cause by taking 
on, as the maid-servants call it, too vehemently ; and by 
showing before every stranger, by manner, and sometimes 
by words also, a dissatisfaction with her husband’s journey, 
that was sure to come to his ears, and equally certain to 
displease him. But there wus no help for this domestic 
dissension, which ended only with the day of separation. 

I am sorry U cannot tell, with precision, the year in 
which Sir Philip Forester went over to Flanders$ but it 
was one of those in which the campaign opened with ex- 
traordinary fury; ued many bloody, though indecisive, 
skirmishes were fought between the French on the one 
side, and the allies on the other. In all our modern im- 
provements there are none, perhaps, greater than in the 
accuracy and speed with which intelligence is transmitted 
from any scene of action to those in this country whom it 
may concern. During Marlborough’s campaigns, the 
sufferings of the many who had relations in, or along with, 
the army, were greatly augmented by the suspense in 
which they were detained for weeks, after they had heard 
of bloody battles, in which, in all probability, those for 
whom their bosoms throbbed with anxiety had been per- 
sonally engaged. Among those who were most agonized 
by this state of uncertainty was the, I had almost said de- 
serted, wife of the gay Sir Philip Forester. A single 
letter had informed her of his arrival on the continent—no 
others were received. One notice occurred in the news. 
papers, in which volunteer Sir Philip Forester was men- 
tioned as having been intrusted with a dangerous recon- 
noissance, which he had executed with the greatest cou- 
rage, dexterity, and intelligence, and received the thanks 
cf the commanding officer. The sense of his having ac- 
quired distinction Beoaget a momentary glow on the lady's 
pale cheek ; but it was instantly lost in ashen whiteness 
at the recollection of his danger. After this they had no 
news whatever, neither from Sir Philip, nor even from 
their brother Falconer. The case of Lady Forester was 
not indeed different from that of hundreds in the same 
situation; but a feeble mind is necessarily an irritable 
one, and the suspense which some bear with constitutional 
indifference or philosophical resignation, and some with a 
disposition to believe and hope the best, was intolerable to 
Lady Forester, at once solitary and sensitive, low-spirited, 
and devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or ac- 
quired. 

As she received no further news of Sir Philip, whether 
directly or indirectly, his unfortunate Lady began now to 
feel a sort of consolation, even in those careless habits which 
had so often given her pain. ‘* He is so thoughtless,” 
she repeated a hundred times a day to her sister, ** he 
never writes when things are going on smoothly ; it is his 
way; had any thing happened G would have informed us.” 

Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without attempting 
to console her. Probably she might be of opinion that 
even the worst intelligence which could be received from 
Flanders might not be without some touch of consolation ; 
and that the Dowager Lady Forester, if so she was doomed 
to be called, might have a source of happiness unknown 
to the wife of the gayest and finest gentleman in Scotland. 
This conviction became stronger as they learned from 
inquiries made at head-quarters, that Sir Philip was no 
longer with the army ; though, whether he had been taken 
or slain in some of those skirmishes which were perpetually 
occurring, and in which he loved to distinguish himself, 
or whether he had, for some unknown reason or capricious 
change of mind, voluntarily left the service, none of his 
countrymen, in the camp of the allies, could form even a 
conjecture. Meantime his creditors at home became 
clamorous, entered into possession of his property, and 
threatened his _— should he be rash enough to return 
to Scotland. These additional disadvantages aggravated 
Lady Bothwell’s displeasure against the fugitive husband, ~ 
while her sister saw nothing in any of them save what 
tended to increase her grief for the absence of him whom 
her imagination now represented, as it had before mar- 
riage, gallant, gay, and affectionate. 

About this pericd there appeared in Edinburgh a man 
of singular appearance and pretensions. He was com- 





monly called the Paduan doctor, from having received his 
education at that famous university. He was supposed to 
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possess some rare receipts in medicine, with which, it was | 
affirmed, he had wrought remarkable cures. But though, | 
on the one hand, the physicians of Edinburgh termed him 

an empiric, there were many persons, and among them | 
some of the clergy, who, while they admitted the truth of 
the cures and the force of his remedies, alleged that Doctor 
Baptista Da-wiotti made use of charms and unlawful arts 
in order to obtain success in his practice. The resorting 
to him was even solemnly preached against, as a seeking 
of health from idols, and a trusting to the help which was 
tocome from Egypt. But the protection which the Paduan 
doctor received from some friends of interest and conse- 
quence enabled him to set these imputations at defiance, 
and to assume, even in the city of Edinburgh, famed as it 
was for abhorrence of witches and necromancers, the dan- 
gerous character of an expounder of futurity. It was, at 
Jength, rumoured, that, for a certain gratitication, which 
of course was not an inconsiderable one, Doctor Baptista 
Damiotti could te]l the fate of the absent, and even show 
his visitors the pérsonal form of their absent friends, and | 
the action in which they were ged at the 
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This rumour came to the ears of Lady Forester, who had 
reached that pitch of mental agony in which the sufferer 
will doany thing, or endure any thing, that suspense may 
be converted into certainty. 

Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind made 
her equally obstinate and reckless, and it was with no small 
surprise and alarm that her sister, Lady Bothwell, heard 
her express a resolution to visit this man of art, and learn 
from him the fate of her husband. Lady Bothwell re- 
monstrated on the improbability that such pretensions as 
those of this foreigner could be founded in any thing but 
imposture. 

‘+ I care not,” said the deserted wife, ‘* what degree of 
ridicule I may incur: if there be only one chance out of a 
hundred that I may obtain some certainty of my husband’s 
fate, I would not miss that chance for whatever else tie 
world could offer me.” 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of resorting 
to such sources of forbidden knowledge. 

** Sister,” replied the sufferer, ** he who is dying of thirst 
cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned water. She 


| who suffers under suspense must seek information, even 


were the powers that offer it unhallowed and infernal. I 
‘o to learn my fate alone ; and this very evening will I 
now it. The sun that rises to-morrow shall find me, it 

not more happy, at least more resigned.” 

*¢ Sister,” said Lady Bothwell, ** if you are determined 
upon this wild step you shall not goalone. If this man be 
an impostor, you may be too much.agitated by your feel- 
ings to detect his villany. If, which I cannot believe, there 
be any truth in what he pretends, you shall not be exposed 
alone to a communication of so extraordinary a nature. I 
will go with you, if, indeed, you determine to go. But 
yet, reconsider your project, and renounce inquiries which 
cannot be prosecuted without guilt, and, perhaps, without 
danger.” 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister's arms, and, 
clasping her to her bosom, thanked her a hundred times 
for the offer of her company, while she declined, with a 





melancholy gesture, the friendly advice with which it was 


; accompanied. 
(To be continued.) 
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¢& The following original and pleasing composition could not be printed as it stands in the author’s manuscript. We regret that our types would not admit of such an 
arrangement, as it would have been a great accommodation to the organist or piano-forte player. As it stands, it will answer very well for instruments, or for four voices; 
and, with a pen, the chords may be added forthe organ. We need scarcely tell our musical readers, that, in order to do this, the notes in the Alto (transposed an octave lower) 


must be written below the notes of the Sopranos; and the notes of the Tenore (transposed an octave lower) must be written above the notes in the Basso. 
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The Drama. 


THE THEATRE.—THE BENEFITS. 
a 

use them after your own 

Honour and dignity. The less they deserve 

The more merit is in your bounty. 











There are few professions so arduous, as well as so rife 
with all kinds of privation, as that of the ** pror player, 
who struts and frets his hour upon the stage”’ for our re- 
His, indeed, is a chequered life, ‘* the web” of 

which is truly ‘‘of a mingled yarn.” His vocation de- 
mands every moment of his time, and unfits him, withal, 
for the world. Laborious mental occupation consumes his 
days, and his nights are, for the most part, devoted to the 
amusement of those from whose contumely, but too fre- 
quently, not even the royal patent can shield him. He 
is the slave of others’ pleasures, without, in general, 
himself having any; and, in the midst of enjoyment, 
to all, also, he is exiled, as it were, from social life. 
Nor should it be said, in extenuation, that the personal 
sacrifices of an actor are voluntary, and, therefore, the less 
entitled to our sympathy ; for, unfortunately, it too often 
happens that men have but a choice of evils; let us, then, 
by the benevolent exercise of well-merited patronage, 
endeavour to alleviate, as we may, the isolated and pre- 
carious situation of a respectable class of our fellow-crea- 
tutes, who contribute so much to our gratification and 
improvement. Jt were ungracious, nay, unjust, to suffer 
them to drain the bitter cup of misery to the dregs; we 
should rather avail ourselves of every such opportunity 
as the present, to sweeten the lees of their care and dis- 
appointment with the cheering refreshment of our pecu- 
riary aid. They respectfully claim our support by virtue 
of their services; but in awarding to them our more tan- 
gible and efficient meed of approbation, feeling should 
conjoin with the obligations we owe them. They are our 
** abridgments, the abstract, and brief chroniclers of the 
time,—/et them be well used.” 

Mr. Vandenhoff, whose eminence in his art places him, 
of course, altogether beyond the scope and intent of the 
preceding observations, had his benefit this day se’nnight ; 
and though what transpired was doubtless foreseen, most 
unfeignedly do we congratulate him. ~The house was 
everywhere crowded upon the occasion, nor was the quality 
of his auditory less creditable to the town than compli- 
mentary to this excellent tragedian and highly respectable 
gentleman; amore gratifying display of tashion, combined 
with loveliness, has seldom graced our public assemblies. 
Rienzi, the Roman Actor, and the Hunchbacks, cong;i- 
tuted the evening’s amusement, and sent numerous admi- 
rers ** delighted to their beds.» The receipts, we imagine, 
must have reached nearly £300, an earnest, we trust, of 
what awaits the appeals of his successors. Mr. Vanden- 
hoft's Rienzi—though, *‘to deal plainly with him,” we 
really think the part unworthy the labour and expense 
with which he has, obviously honoured it—is characterized 
by the purity, truth, vigour, and bold originality, that 
distinguish his acting in general. There, are, too, occa- 
sional touches of tenderness, with now and then an im- 
passioned- beauty—the apostrophe to liberty, tor instance— 
which relieve the, otherwise, sombre monotony of the play, 
and which can alone procure for it an ephemeral reputa. 
tion—lasting fume is out of the question, bating such as 
may be preserved by the great propriety and classical 
splendour of Vandenhoff’s costume. But, to our think- 
ing, this gentleman’s Paris was much the brightest gem of 
the evening: a noble exhibition of refined declamation, 
combined with the graces of polished elocution. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon, the Box Book-keeper, announces to- 
morrow evening (Tuesday) for his benefit. His assiduity, 
respectful attention, and the reform he has effected in his 
department, have given universal satisfaction, and procured 
for him the good opinion of those frequenters of the Theatre 


more immediate contact. We hope that he will have his 
reward. He has judiciously selected CoRIOLANUS.— 
Mr. Renney participates. There are few more chaste or 
pleasing flute-players, and we are glad he is advertised to 
perform Nicholson’s Bolero, arranged for a full orchestra 
by Mr. Aldridge, the very able leader of our theatrical 
band. We expect to be much gratified on the occasion. 

Our printers were, unwittingly, on Friday, the cause of 
injustice to a worthy gentleman, and very reputable per- 


omission of any mention of his forthcoming night, on 
Wednesday next, might seem invidious, not that we ima- 
gine the frequenters of the theatre require any enforce- 
ment from us of his claim on their support. We doubt 
not they will ‘ be kind and courteous to him.” 

The veteran, Andrews,—“* last, though not least,” but 
in verity for the last time, solicits the suffrages of the 
town on Friday next, nor will he ask in vain. He is the 
father of the Liverpool stage, having passed some twenty 
years of an eventful life upon our boards, with high pro- 
fessional credit and, unblemished private integrity; and 
he now quits the mimic scene for the quiet retirement of 
honourable age, beloved by a numerous family, and es- 
teemed by an extensive circle of friends. Long may he 
live, and happy may he be, in the enjoyment of what his 
industry and good conduct have procured forhim! Asan 
actor he has been valued more for his great utility than 
any individual or particularly prominent quality, though 
there are many characters in which he is pre-eminently 
excellent ; it may with truth be said of him, that the Li- 
verpool establishment, at least, 

“ Could have better spar’d a better man.” 
December 1, 1828, oe 


former, Mr. Raymond; we say injustice, because the 


Correspondence. 


PLANTING TREES. 
eae 

Before we offer any opinion upon the point referred to 
by our correspondent in the subjoined note, we shall afford 
an opportunity to our readers to speculate upon the matter. 
We believe the subject has undergone much discussion ; 
nor is it by any means so simple of solution as it may at 
first sight appear. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I take the liberty of requesting you will have the 
kindness to inform me, through the medium ef your Ka- 
leidoscope, if it is practicable to plant as many trees on 
the base of a mountain as on its circu@ference, notwith- 
standing the base may be but one mile, and the circumfe- 
rence one mile and a half or two miles, the trees to be 
planted at equal distances and perpendicular. As the subject 
has undergone a long debate, I trust you will take notice 
of it, it being unanimously agreed that your opinion on 
the subject should be considered decisive, by a respectable 
body of your townsmen. I do not mean to argue that as 
many could not be planted on the base as on a circum- 
ference, if they are obliged to be planted perpendicular to 
the base ; but the question is, can there be as many planted 
as on a circumference, the trees to be at equal distances 
and perpendicular.— With respect, Sir, yours, &c. 

A READER OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE, 
Liverpool, Nov. 19, 1828. 








SMathematical Department. 





FRENCH LANGUAGE.—=-PASSIVE PARTICIPLE.—- 
BLonp1in.—In conformity with a promise rather hastily 
given, before we had perused our correspondent’s letter 
with a proper degree of scrutiny, we have inserted, in a 
preceding page, the letter of 4. B. on the difficulties 
presented in the use of the passive participle in the French 
language. We are unacquainted with the work quoted 
by A. B., but, in his translation from it, he has certainly 
failed in his endeavour to remove any of the acknowledged 
difficulties of the subject. in question. When A. B. has 
completed his remarks upon it, we think we cannot do 
better than give our young French readers the grammarian 
Restant’s chapter on this subject, to which our correspond. 
ent’s letter will, at all events, serve to draw their attention. 
—Edit. Kal. 








STEVENS’ IMPROVED STEAM-PADDLES. 
We have before us a recently-published pamphlet on 
the subject of Mr. Stevens’ steam-paddles, from which, if 
any dependence is to be placed upon the testimony of 
most respectable and intelligent scientific and practical 
men, the public will derive incalculable advantages. The 
subject is of such vast importance that we shall enter much 
more fully into its merits in our next publication, when 
we shall lay before our readers either the whole or a copious 
abridgment of a letter addressed to the patentee by John 
M‘Arthur Lowe, Commander R. N., a gentleman who is 
evidently competent to form a correct opinion of the sub- 
ject upon which he has addressed Mr. Stevens.—It appears 
that the patent paddles are not fixed portions of a wheel, 
but are so constructed as to enter the water at any re- 
quired angle; that there is little or no back-water; and 
that the tremulous motion, which is so unpleasant to 
passengers, is wholly avoided, The paddles may be easily 
shipped and unshipped, and the cumbrous paddle-boxes, 
which hold so much wind, are rendered unnecessary. 
These are only a few of the alleged advantages of Mr. 
Stevens’ new apparatus, as we shall show in our next. 
For the present we shall merely add that Captain Low's 
opinion, founded on experience, is, that a saving of from 
thirty to forty per cent. will accrue from the adoption of 


(Continued from our last.)* 
—_— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
38. By Mr. G. Senior, Manchester.—Given x°=+-y’+- 
x-+-y==530, and y’+-xy-+-1-++-y=—680 ; to find z and y. 
39. By M.—Mr. Leslie has given a variety of pro- 
blems, performed solely by the assistance of a pair of 
compasses. I would, by the seme means, have a cur- 
velineal space inscribed in - semicircle, equal in area 
to two-ninths of the whole circle. 
40. By Mr. R. Grace.—The volume of a right coné 
is 1003 find its dimensions, when a drawn pere 
pendicular to one of its slant sides, and passing through 
the — angle at the base, divides the cone into two 
equal parts. — 
To the inquiries of some non-resident correspondents, 
the Committee, in reply, have ye observe, that no 
annual, or any other subscripti required; it is only 
necessary that those persons who are desirous to become 
members of the Society.-be mi i 
Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No.4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 











Co Correspondents. 


Erratum.—In the fourth line, fourth stanza, of the Lines by 
G.on “ The Brief Career,” which appeared in our last, for 
darling read dassling. 

Cuxss.— We expect in our next to resume our chess problems 
We have received the communication of J. B. of Manchester, 
to whom we may probably next a few lines. 
Curistmas RECR&ATIONS.—We shall probably commence our 
ordinary series of bagatelles next week, when we shall avail 
ourselves of the favours of J. M. C. and S. KE. whose mecha- 
nical enigma will do very well, but the solution must not 
be appended to it, as in the original; as the reader will be 
apt to discover it by the eye, without any previous exertion 
of ingenuity. We shall be glad to receive ingenious contri- 
butions for our Vivent les Bagatelles department. 
FANATICISM.—The anecdote of . de.L. shall be attended to. 
We have further to acknowledge the communication of L. S. 
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with whom the arduous duties of his office bring him in 


the new apparatus. 























